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AGENCY SHOP FIRES NEW BATTLE 


A new storm of controversy is brewing in the 
right-to-work vs. union shop battle. Involved is 
the so-called "agency shop" principle, a new wrinkle 
developed by unions to counteract the right-to-work 
laws now in effect in 19 states. 


Before it's over, the chances are good the 
U.S. Supreme Court will have to referee the battle. 
And Congress will get a chance to go over the prob- 
lem, too. 

Under the agency shop,used only in the right- 
to-work states, a non-union member is charged a 
"service fee." This is equal to the normal initia- 
tion, dues, and assessments paid by union members. 
It's collected by the checkoff system. A non-member 
thus pays the same fees, but has no vote and is 
still subject to much of the normal union disci- 


pline. 
Unions call it a "service fee" because they say 
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of collective bargaining. It's fair, they contend, 
because tne unions are required by the Wagner Act to 
bargain for all employees of a plant or unit, 
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whether members or not. (Opponents of the system 
point out that the unions asked for the right to 
represent all workers as a means of increasing their 
economic power. ) 


TAFT-HARTLEY PROVISIONS DISPUTED 


Unions claim that the Taft-Hartley Act does not 
permit the states to ban the agency shop, although 
it does permit them to pass laws outlawing the union 
shope "Congress did not extend to the states a 
right to ban compulsory union dues or service fee 
payments," says Arthur Goldberg, powerful general 
counsel of the United Steelworkers of America. 


The Taft-Hartley Act was not intended to sanc- 
tion any type of closed shop or other form of com- 
pulsory unionism or dues collections where contrary 
to a state law, insists Fred A. Hartley of New 
gersey, former congressman and co-author of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


Of the 19 states with right-to-work laws, an 
even dozen have laws specifically prohibiting any 
collections by unions from non-members. The most 
bitter controversy is in these states, although the 
other seven are also involved. 


In Indiana, a right-to-work state, lower courts 
have upheld the agency shop provision in Teamster 
Union contracts. It is this case that is at present 
most likely to bring the issue to the Supreme Court, 
and thus into Congress. 
































FIGHT “OPEN BOOK” PROPOSAL 


In North Dakota, another right-to-work state, 
the attorney general has limited union “service fee" 
collections from non-members to the specific pro- 
rata share of actual collective bargaining costs. 
Costs of other union activities—political activity, 
publishing—must be eliminated. The unions will 
fight this bitterly because it might force them to 
open their books. 
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Helping bring the issue to a head is the new 
steel industry contract, which includes an agency 
shop provision for the first time. Steelworker 
union officials say they'll pick up only 8,000 to 
10,000 extra non-member dues payers in the basic 
steel industry. But they admit there will be many 








the USW is active but has been unable to make sub- 
stantial organizational progress. 

Most of the push to have the agency shop thrown 
out in right-to-work states will not come from the 
large companies, the unions say. They expect 
smaller firms to fight hard, however. 


CONSUMERS GET THE NOD 


Consumers are riding high in this year's elec- 
tion-conscious Washington. Congress, the federal 
agencies, even the White House, are chucking the 
consumer under his collective chin. 

It's not an unusual move. Politicians learned 
long ago that all voters are consumers, whether man- 
agement, labor, farmer, hobbyist, lobbyist, or 
loafer. 

There are woo-the-consumer moves on several 
fronts. The Attorney General has called a special 
conference of state law enforcement officials to 
help them protect the consumer. The protection is 
against such evils as being duped by fast-talking 
salesmen, phony television and other types of adver- 
tising, misuse of the mails, shoddy merchandise, and 
Similar abuses. 


Federal Trade Commission started down this path 
last Fall. It has received strong public support 
for a recent series of crackdowns on false advertis- 
ing, and similar sharp practices by businessmen. 
Congress, through the TV payola probes and similar 
moves, has also drummed up strong applause from the 
unorganized consumer. 
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Before the year in Congress is up, about July 
15, there will probably be some measures coming out 
of the lawmakers aimed at buttering up the consumer. 
Just what they'll be is hard to forecast, because 
the legislators are getting into a delicate area 
when they attempt to hammer such laws out. Question 
is how to protect the consumer (voter) without hurt- 
ing the legitimate businessman (campaign contribu- 
tor, voter, leader). 











POLITICAL RACES SHAKE DOWN 


Shape of this year's vitally important politi- 
cal races is taking definite form. For the Republi- 
cans, Vice President Nixon is the clear candidate. 
For the Democrats, the dark-horse Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson (Tex.), Senate Majority leader, or gray- 
horse Sen. Stuart Symington (Mo.), appear the most 
likely compromise candidates. 














If present trends continue, it appears that the 
Republicans are on the short end of 60-40 odds in 
trying to win the House, and have only a 10-90 
chance of taking the Senate. With Nixon a favorite 
to win the White House, it means that there may be 
two more years of a government divided as to party 
between the White House and Capitol Hill. 


Nixon is now an unknown factor to the profes- 
Sional politicians. In his early days in public 
life, he was known as a strong conservative, and 
followed the role. Now, however, he appears closer 
to the Eisenhower middle-of-the-road Republican, 


leaning only slightly to the right. 
CONFLICTING ACTIONS 


Political dopsters point to apparently con- 
flicting actions on Nixon's part over the past few 
years. For instance, he's supported strong labor 
reform laws and talked about the need to halt in- 
flation. But he was instrumental in the steel set- 
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tlement, which is generally regarded as a political 
and not an economic settlement. He's opposed to 
right-to-work laws, although supported strong anti- 
trust restraints on unions. 

For these politicians, including the other 
leading candidates, Sens. Humphrey and Kennedy, the 
next few months in Congress are crucial. Their 
political futures depend a lot on what Congress as a 
whole does, and who can take the credit or place the 
blame. 

In a quick rundown, Congress now appears to be 
heading toward higher spending, no tax cuts, but no 
tax increases either. 


President Eisenhower's estimated $4.2 billion 
budget surplus for the new year beginning next July 
1 can be written off. It depends on holding spend- 
ing down, on high business activity, and on some 
higher revenues from a boost in postal rates and 
higher gasoline taxes. Of these, only high business 
activity is likely. 

Without any increase in his spending program, a 
$3 billion surplus might be possible. But the 
heated missile-defense strength debate now under-way 
(Republicans: We're adequate; Democrats: We're weak) 
will almost certainly lead to a half-billion-dollar 
































proposed by the President. 


In addition, Presidential cuts in some pro- 
grams, such as hospital construction ($60 million) ; 
airport construction ($100 million) ; and increases 
in his public works, school building, and river and 
harbor programs, are almost assured. 


The President's budget surplus will be used 
mostly in efforts by the politicians to try to buy 
their way into the hearts of the voters. Chances 


are slim that any will be used to reduce the $290 
billion federal debt. 
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1960 Management Conference Dates 





March 5 Chicagoland Management Council 8:30 to 4 
Furniture Club 
Chicago, Illinois 





March 12 Alabama Council of NMA Clubs 9 to 3:30 
Tutwiler Hotel 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Michiana NMA Council 8 to 4 
Penn High School 
Mishawaka, Indiana 





March 19 Greater New York Council 1 pm 
Hotel New Yorker 
New York City, New York 





April 2 Wisconsin Council 
Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wisconsin 





April 16 Lima City Club 9 to 4 
Lima Sr. High School 
Lima, Ohio 





Other Meetings of Interest 


41st International 


Conference Queen Elizabeth 

National Office Hotel and Show 

Management Mart, Montreal, 

Association Canada May 22-27, 1960 





Send COMPLETE listings to: 
Editor, Manage, 333 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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A state “excess crew law’ 
requires pick-up 
of extra brakeman 


’ 











VERY DAY, out in the small town of Breckenridge, Minn., a crack 
westbound Great Northern freight grinds to a halt, not to 
pick up more cars, or shift some off onto sidings, but to take 
aboard a single man—an extra brakeman just for the run across 


North Dakota. 

Curiously enough, that train 
is already carrying a “fireman” 
in its diesel locomotive, though 
there are no fires to tend. 

And one day in the Grand 
Junction, Colo., yards of the 
Denver and Rio Grande West- 
ern RR Co. a switch engine 
foreman put in 10 minutes 
throwing a switch for an in- 
coming passenger train, for 
which he collected an extra 
day’s pay at yard rates. 

Take another peek at the 
mysterious world of railroad- 
ing: each morning at 9 o’clock 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s fast 
“Colonial” passenger train 
leaves Washington’s Union Sta- 
tion for New York. The engi- 
neer bowls the train up to 
Gotham in 3% hours, then lays 
over until 6:40 p.m. when he 





takes back the “Patriot,” arriv- 
ing in Washington at 10:30. The 
engineer’s station to station on- 
duty time, including the time 
spent picking up the train in the 
yards, but excluding about 
three hours off-duty time in 
New York, is slightly more than 
ten hours, his actual running 
time around 842 hours. For this 
he collects 44% basic days’ pay. 

These incidents exemplify 
the major problems of Amer- 
ican railroads: featherbedding 
and antiquated work and pay 
rules. They cost the roads 
around $500 million a year, “put 
pressures on our rate structures, 
bid up prices to all consumers 
and are the handmaiden of the 
ruinous inflationary _ spiral,” 
says Daniel P. Loomis, presi- 
dent of the Association of 
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American Railroads. Loomis 
adds that pay for work not done 
“deters railroad progress, im- 
poverishes and weakens the 
railroads, means fewer returns 
to investors and hence a virtual 
freeze-out of the new equity 
capital needed to expand and 
improve our plant.” 

These problems are concen- 
trated largely in certain train 
operating positions in through- 
freight and passenger service. 
Operating employees, in turn, 
numbered 210,000 or about one 
fourth of all rail employment 
in July, 1959. 

The major areas of ineffi- 
ciency within train operating 
positions are: 

Unnecessary fireman jobs and 
other train positions, notably 
excess brakemen; 

Outmoded dual mileage-day 
basis of paying train crews; 

Jurisdictional work separa- 
tions which prevent road and 
yard crews from working in 


crews from operating in yard 


March 


Another crew change under work 
rules prevents main line 





each other’s domain, and train 
crews from crossing district 
and seniority boundaries. 

That unnecessary fireman on 
the crack Great Northern 
freight holds his position due to 
a 1937 arrangement made un- 
der threat of imminent strike, 
between railroad management 
and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engineer- 
men. Much has happened since 
this National Firemen’s Diesel 
Agreement. For one thing, at 
great cost and in attempt to 
maintain their competitive sta- 
tus the railroads have increased 
diesel units from 218 in that 
year to 27,585 in 1958, while 
numbers of the older, less effi- 
cient steam locomotives, where 
firemen were born and properly 
functioned, have dropped from 
43,624 to 1,387. 

Perhaps the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen saw the revolution 
coming. In any event its 1937 
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Extra brakeman, not 
required in next 
state, gets off here 








agreement provides that fire- 
men will be used on diesel loco- 
motives in road and yard serv- 
ice. And paying wages to the 
unnecessary fireman has robbed 
the shipping public and the 
railroads of a good chunk of the 
economies and increased effici- 
encies resulting from dieseliza- 
tion. 

Nor does railroad manage- 
ment accept the union argu- 
ment that firemen in diesel cabs 
are needed for safety to con- 
firm the engineer’s reading of 
track signals. On the contrary, 
a 1956 study by a group of rail- 
roads concluded that not only 
did the second man in the cab 
not add to safety, but there 
were indications that operations 
were actually safer where there 
was undivided responsibility. 

Other train positions, too, are 
unnecessary. Take the brake- 
man picked up at Breckenridge. 
He’s required under a North 
Dakota “excess crew law” 


=- @ 


which stipulates the make-up 
and numbers of train crews 
operating under varying con- 
ditions within the state. In all, 
23 states have provisions like 
this. It makes for some weird 
starts and stops. Our Brecken- 
ridge brakeman, for instance, 
stays aboard through North 
Dakota but is dropped off just 
over the Montana line. Two 
brakemen then are sufficient 
through Montana and Idaho, 
but as the train nears the Wash- 
ington border another costly 
stop is added, since that state 
also has excess crew laws re- 
quiring another brakeman. 
But the real irony of the rails 
is this: the excess brakeman 
required by some state laws is, 
in normal operations, pro- 
hibited by Federal law from 
performing braking functions. 
The excess crew laws were en- 
acted when handbrakes were 
the sole means of stopping 
trains and brakemen were 
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Work rules call for crew 
changes at district and 
seniority boundaries 





March 
















{Fos aR ee 
needed to race across the car 
tops setting and _ releasing 
brakes. But for many years, 
under the Federal Safety and 
Appliance Act and regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, every railroad car 
must be equipped with air 
brakes and these must be in 
perfect operating order before 
the train is permitted to depart. 

Modern brakemen see that 
all the mechanical equipment of 
the train, like axles, wheels and 
rigging, remains in good order 
and they also do the necessary 
flagging when a train halts on 
the line. Clearly the numbers 
necessary should not now be 
dictated by laws based upon 
conditions long dead; indeed, 
outlawed. 

The story of railroad work 
rules is everywhere the story 
of new tools, old ways. Con- 
sider the basis of pay rules 
which govern the remuneration 
of conductors, engineers, train- 











men, brakemen and firemen on 
freight and passenger duty. 
While the majority of railroad 
employees are paid on an hour- 
ly, weekly or monthly basis, 
most of these operating person- 
nel are paid according to the 
number of miles they run. 

In road freight service, 100 
miles or less count as a basic 
day’s pay. This is also true of 
passenger engineers and _fire- 
men. 

Let’s look again at the 
Pennsy’s crack New York and 
Washington service. There are 
225 miles of track between the 
two cities. The mileage adds up 
to 450 miles per round trip or 
41% days of pay for the engineer, 
though he actually works but 
slightly more than 10 hours. 

ICC Examiner Howard Hos- 
mer studied this phenomenon 
in 1958 and reported: “These 
basic-day rules have been in 
effect without change since 
1919. At that time the average 
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speed of passenger trains was 
about 20 miles per hour. This 
average has increased steadily 
each year, and for 1957 it was 
40.2 miles per hour. As this 
average speed has risen, the 
number of hours which engine 
and train service employees 
must work to earn a day’s pay 
has correspondingly decreased. 
In 1947, for example, the aver- 
age number of hours actually 
worked by passenger firemen 
on straight time and overtime 
per basic day of 100 miles was 
3.6. The corresponding average 
in 1957 was a little less than 
3.3.” 

This 100-mile mark turns up 
in still another costly fashion. 
In the time when a run of 100 
miles was about what a steam 
engine could accomplish in a 
working day, district and sen- 
iority boundaries were set up 
at this limit. These boundaries 
still stand in the age of the 
diesel, a monument to make- 
work practices. What it means 
is that the diesels, which run 
farther and without the fre- 
quent servicing, refueling and 
water stops of the old steam 
horse, must stop at the old 
district and seniority bounda- 
ries to change crews. The men 
within those boundaries claim 
a right to work within their 
area. This costs the railroads a 
good portion of the running- 
time savings of diesel engines 
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and necessitates the mainte- 
nance of wholly unnecessary 
crew terminals. 


Put all this together and an 
operating nightmare comes 
true. A railroad passenger train 
crossing the continent costs 30 
basic days’ wages for each en- 
gine crew position alone and 
stops at various boundaries for 
crew changes. But airplanes 
fly the continent at a cost in 
pilots’ wages of only two basic 
days’ pay or less, and truck 
drivers usually work eight 
hours for their day’s pay 








has it that some Rock Island 

railroadmen griped about their 

cornhusk-packed mattresses and 
| the trainmaster fired out: ‘‘What 
| do you want—featherbeds?” 


| Early in the century, legend 
| 
| 
| 


| And a word was born—a word 
| which now describes any number 
|| of make-work practices. Though 
| the word was born with the 
railroads, the phenomenon de- 
scribed by that word 
limited to railroading. 


But wherever _ it 
“feather-bedding” 


is not 


appears, 
pushes up 
| costs and penalizes productivity. 
| It hampers economic growth. It 
| protects no jobs. Worse, it com- 
| promises the increase in job 
| opportunities that might be ex- 
| pected economic 


from freer 


growth. 
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though they may be paid a day’s 
wages for a given trip of 200 
miles or more. 

The make-work rules, which 
helped push the employment 
cost burdens of railroads to 53 
cents of every revenue dollar 
in 1958 from about 46 cents 
in 1940, perhaps find their 
culmination in the road and 
yard work separation cases 
decided from time to time by 
the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board. The switch engine 
foreman at Grand Junction got 
his extra day’s pay because he 
performed a minor yard func- 
tion in the absence of a sick 
yard switchman. (His action, 
by the way, set a precedent 
whereby not only do operating 
personnel performing a switch- 
ing operation get an extra day’s 
pay, but yard men not called to 
throw the switch also collect 
a day’s pay.) 

Consider, too, the yard crew 
that left two “bad order” cars 
on a track connecting the yard 
with the repair shop tracks. 
Shopmen pushed the two cars 
to the shop tracks when room 
for them opened up there. Their 
personal enterprise was expen- 
sive to the railroad. The yard 
crew, a conductor and two 
brakemen received an extra 
day’s pay because they were not 
called to do the job. 

The race of the railroads to 
overcome their unusual labor 








March 


cost handicap has been that of 
a squirrel scurrying about its 
wheeled cage to stand still. 

To effect economies the roads 
have cut their operated track 
mileage from 405, 975 in 1940 to 
an average 387,548 in the years 
1956-58. They have sought 
greater efficiencies through new 
equipment. For instance, annual 
locomotive purchases in 1956-58 
averaged 886 a year, up from 421 
in 1940. Electronic freight yards 
and traffic controls have been 
installed. In all, $14 billion 
have been spent on plant since 
World War II alone. 

But these moves did not re- 
store the competitive position 
of railroads. Economies were 
eaten up in part through 
featherbedding as rapidly as 
they were realized. The rate of 
return earned on the railroads’ 
net property investment moved 
only from 2.95 percent in 1940 
to an average of 3.36 percent in 
1956-58. Last year the roads 
stood in last place among 65 
industrial groups ranked ac- 
cording to returns. earned. 
Would-be investors, obviously, 
shied away and the railroads 
found difficulties in attracting 
equity capital. 

In the face of this situation, 
and to get funds to continue 
their struggle to compete as 
private industry, the roads in- 
creased their equipment trust 
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obligations from $480,521,138 in 
1940 to $2,769,982,808 per year 
in 1956-58. These securities are, 
in effect, a mortgage on actual 
pieces of equipment, and are an 
expensive form of financing. 

The hoped-for savings of the 
new tools were lost to the per- 
sistence with which legislators 
and laborers clung to old ways. 
And the price was paid not 
only in loss of competitive 
standing to the industry but it 
was paid in jobs also. The very 
jobs the old ways were meant to 
protect were lost. Railway 
employment stood at 1,026,956 
in 1940, was even as high as 
1,220,784 during 1950, a Korean 
War year, but averaged only 
956,476 per year through the 
three-year period ending with 
1958. 

Last year, despite a veritable 
technological revolution in rail- 
roading, the companies showed 
only 291 gross ton miles per 
dollar of employee compensa- 
tion, down from 400 gross ton 
miles back in 1947. 
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Let President Loomis of the 
Association speak for the rail- 
roads: “Can you think of a 
faster way to go broke? How 
long can the nation’s economy 
bear such a deadly drag? Here 
is a system geared to ineffici- 
ency and bungling, to delays in 
moving your shipments, to the 
most indefensible waste. We 
cannot continue to carry such 
a back-breaking load. And 
neither can the public.” 

Calling for a revision of work 
rules, Loomis asks what the 
half-billion dollar annual sav- 
ings could mean if it were in- 
vested in further modernization 
and competitive strengthening 
of the railroads. This, in turn, 
would lead to “vast numbers of 
men (being) put back on the 
payrolls.” In short, the best way 
for workers to protect their jobs 
is not by hindering but by help- 
ing progress. The experiences 
of the railroads prove that any 
other course is sure, though 
perhaps slow, suicide. Men 
have suffocated in featherbeds. 





Reprinted from STEELWAYS: Published by American Iron and Steel 


Institute. 





The Crisis In Opportunity 


“Capitalism is more than our method of doing 
business. It is a principle aimed at the effective production, 
distribution and consumption of wealth. It has no more place in 
party politics than the law of gravity. It should be upheld by all 
perceptive men, management and labor.”—Felix W. Coste 
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What’s His 


Potential? 


by William Gillick 


vo. IF YOU WILL, a plant manager having a conference 
with an operating vice president. The vice president tells the 
manager in general but glowing terms of the long term potential 
—potential expansion, potential markets, and the broader potential 


needed in the people who will 
run the business. 

More specifically, he asks the 
manager to develop some plans 
to meet the growth in sales, 
growth in the work force, and 
growth in the individuals who 
are going to run the business. 

The plant manager in turn 





passes on these requirements to 
his operating executives, as an 
additional duty, to be completed 
yesterday, if possible. Is it any 
wonder then that the problem- 
harassed executive does a dou- 
ble-take at the ancient mariner 
who has been supervising 4 
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particular department since the 
year one? The executive asks 
himself, “What’s his potential?” 

The executive notes, as he 
never noted before, the gray- 
ing temples and the unhurried 
movements of the ancient 
mariner. He might fail to rec- 
ognize the skill and economy 
of the movements, or the gray 
matter behind the graying 
temples. 

In his eagerness to bulldoze 
the problems of tomorrow, the 
executive clutches at the con- 
cept of potential as an answer 
to tomorrow’s problems of pro- 
duction, of supervision, of 
everything. His first thought is 
cherchez le right man. 

In his mind’s eye he sees a 
fast-moving, highly energized, 
dark-templed man with poten- 
tial growing like a mushroom. 
This is not intended to sneer 
down at young men with po- 
tential. Far from it. No business 
should be caught with its po- 
tential down. 

But should an executive, in 
his eagerness to solve all prob- 
lems by latching on to quick- 
growing, high-potential types, 
forget the healthy contribution 
that experience makes toward 
total accomplishment? 

“Of course all management 
men must keep pace with their 
jobs,” an Industrial Relations 
director said. “What bothers me 
is that too often we think of 
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normal growth and high po- 
tential as the same thing. They 
are not. I have illustrated this 
concept many times with a 
little story. 

“Imagine three long tread- 
mills, and three people on them. 
All three start at the same 
point. Slowly but surely the 
treadmill gains speed. One man 
maintains his original pace and 
he loses ground. The second 
quickens his pace and keeps 
abreast the starting position. 
The third man speeds up to 
the extent that he moves for- 
ward from the starting position 
despite the greater speed. 

“Man number one obviously 
is not keeping up with his job. 
Man number two is keeping up 
the pace—or to put it in our 
language, he is growing with 
his job. Man number three is 
the man of potential—he is out- 
distancing his job. 

“If man number two has a 
background of rich experience, 
he is worth a great deal. Only 
after you have enough number 
twos can you afford to take on 
the number three type without 
experience. To make a formula: 
potential without experience 
multiplied any number of times 
never exactly equals experi- 
ence.” He went on to cite an 
example. 

Imagine a plant with a his- 
tory of severe and recurrent 
labor-management tensions. 
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Watch the foreman who has 
earned a few oak-leaf clusters. 
He senses the tension when it 
arises. He has contacts, devel- 
oped over the years, from which 
he finds the real problem, not 
the fabricated one. If the prob- 
lem is localized, he can often 
move in and correct matters 
while the fuse is still only sput- 
tering. If it is more than local, 
he gets the information to the 
proper places fast, and here 
again is a chance to snuff the 
fuse before the explosion. 

What would the young man 
of much potential and little ex- 
perience do in these situations? 

Long-viewed executives must 
also recognize that every organ- 
ization needs stabilizers, such 
as the old war-horse who is a 
foreman, is proud to be a fore- 
man, will never be more than 
a foreman, and can be depended 
upon to do a foreman’s job. He 
does not aspire to be the plant 
manager, and this brings up 
another point about young men 
with potential. 

If every new hire is a vice 
presidential potential, there 
will be a lot of disappointed 
potential. And disappointed 
men create a force of job seek- 
ers, with younger men finding 
ready acceptance. 

The veteran who stays on has 
not only learned what to do at 
his particular plant, and how 
to do it, but he has learned 
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how much of it to do, and this 
learning has permeated his 
guts. There are some things 
you don’t get out of manuals. 
Only on the firing line of ex- 
perience can book knowledge 
be tempered into job wisdom. 

“T helped open up a new plant 
not so long ago,” the Industrial 
Relations director said. “We re- 
cruited and accepted only the 
highest potentials. Our manage- 
ment finally recognized that the 
OCS types, however brilliant, 
need the experience of field 
conditions. For awhile we had 
so much potential around, it 
was hard to get anything done. 
We ended up by transferring 
experienced men from _ our 
other plants.” 

Operating executives might 
well desist from spearing an 
ancient mariner on a problem- 
bred glare and asking, “What’s 
his potential?” 

They should be asking, “Is 
he keeping up with his job?” 
They can ask an even more im- 
portant question. 

“How can the old boy help 
make a producer out of a po- 
tential?” 

The Industrial Relations di- 
rector summed it up. 

“Potential and experience 
may seem like oil and water. 
But they are more like ham 
and eggs—they belong to 
gether.” 
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Step Two: Report your Income 


Put it all down. No hedging 
is allowed. Remember that 
Uncle Sam is peeking over your 
shoulder. He knows all about 
that ten dollar profit you made 
when you sold your second 
hand lawn mower to Ed 


Greeber next door. No, you can- 
not subtract the five dollar doc- 
tor’s bill you had when Ed 
found out how much the mower 
was worth. Put that down un- 
der medical expenses. 


Step Three: Ciaim Your 
Deductions 

Now is the time to thank 
your dentist for charging so 
much for the children’s braces. 
Hunt through the top drawer 
of your desk for those old medi- 
cal bills. A note of caution, 
however. Just put down the 
ones that you have paid. 

There are, by the way, a 
couple of deductions that many 
people have that they fail to 
put down. 

First, if you are paying pro- 
tection money to a gangster in 
your neighborhood, this may 
be deducted as a medical ex- 
pense. Didn’t he explain that 
it was a good way to “stay 
healthy”? 

Second, you may have a large 
amount you may claim for per- 
sonal property destroyed by 
fire. Every cigarette that you 
smoke is personal property. 
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And every one is destroyed by 
fire. Add up the number of 
packs you smoke in a year and 
you will have a sizeable de- 
duction. 


Step Four: Figure Your Tax 


This is a step that often 
frightens the neophyte tax- 
payer. But there is no need to 
be afraid if you remember this 
simple system. Add up your tax 
following the form. The first 
time around you will discover 
that you owe the government 
an appalling amount of money. 
But do not stop there. Run 
through the figures again. 
Chances are the second time 
around you will owe Uncle Sam 
less. If you have the patience 
and are willing to add up the 
figures enough times, eventu- 
ally the government will owe 
you money. Stop right there. 
Fill in the numbers and send 
the form in. 

One final word. Do not feel 
that it is necessary to mention 
that you followed my advice if 
you are questioned by govern- 
ment officials. I seek only to 
assist from the wings. My best 
reward is not recognition of my 
service, but knowing that I 
have helped you in some little 
way. If the officials insist on 
getting in touch with me, tell 
them I am at present on indefi- 
nite leave for research on the 
fisheries of Pitcairn Island. 
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Twin-Cities Aviation Man- 
agement Association ...............Minneapolis, Minn. 


Bridgeport Brass Manage- 
ment Club ........ “tebe! aed Riverside, Calif. 


Sylvania Management Club ........ Shawnee, Okla. . 


ACF Industries, Inc., 
Supervisors Club .......................St. Louis, Mo. 


Bendix Management Club Kansas City, Mo. 
Perfection Foremen’s Club Galion, Ohio 


Mirro Foremen’s Association 
of Manitowoc Manitowoc, Wis. 


The Foremen’s Club of the 
Buffalo Division of American 
Brass Company Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lima Management Club, Inc. ...... Lima, Ohio 


APRIL 
The Lock Club, Kwikset Locks, 
Anaheim, Calif. 
Northwest Airlines Management 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Huntington O-I Management 
Club, Owens-Illinois Glass 
RTE POMS Meher Gries Huntington, W. Va. 


Bendix-York Management Club, 
; PRE ee ae Ae us York, Penn. 


Nassco Management Club, Na- 

tional Steel & Shipbuilding 

PEs: issinsrdacchscsaisouiaiamasetiemeakeeel San Diego, Calif. 
Mobile Division, Supervisors 

Club of the Alabama Power 


Mobile, Ala. 


Victor Chemical Works Fore- 
men’s Club, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
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A NEW READER SERVICE 


Special Book Purchase Plan 


W* ARE PLEASED TO OFFER OUR READERS a new service: A book 
purchase plan at a special reduction. This is made possible 
through the cooperation of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 

McGraw-Hill is one of the world’s largest book and magazine 


publishers. Their specialty is 
business management, being 
one of the largest publishers in 
this field. 

Each month, we will select 
and review one of the most 
recent publications which will 
be of unusual interest to our 
readers. Each volume can be 
purchased through the NMA at 
a special discount of 20%. This 
service is available only to 
NMA members. The books can 
be ordered by clipping and fill- 
ing out the coupon on page 26, 
and sending it to the NMA. 

Management concepts and 
technology are advancing so 
rapidly that the professional 
manager is often bewildered by 
the mass of literature coming 
off the presses. But the man- 
ager must keep up. Not every- 
thing can be learned from 





books, it is true. But a great 
deal can, and no manager can 
afford to neglect this source of 
new information and ideas. A 
good, carefully selected book is 
still just about the best and 
most efficient source of new 
information and ideas. As one 
NMA member remarked to us, 
recently, “you’ve got to read a 
great deal just to stay alive in 
this field.” 

We hope to help your per- 
sonal reading program by care- 
fully selecting titles of lasting 
quality and value. Many of 
you have expressed intentions 
of building your own select per- 
sonal library of management 
publications. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to do it at a substantial” 
savings. 
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Management & Organization 


by Louis A. Allen 


REVIEWED BY NORMAN GEORGE 


OUIS ALLEN, THE NOTED MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT, has written a 
a book about management and organization that should be 
welcomed by anyone actively engaged in the practice of manage- 
ment. It is not surprising that such a satisfying treatment of the 


organization process in manage- 
ment has been written by 
Allen, since his background 
permits him to bring a blend of 
sound principles and practical 
ideas not often found in man- 
agement literature. Further- 
more, Mr. Allen can write— 
very, very well. 

Organization is “the process 
of identifying and grouping 
the work to be performed, 
defining and delegating respon- 
sibility and authority, and es- 
tablishing relationships for the 
purpose of enabling people to 
work most effectively together 
in accomplishing objectives.” 

Here, in Allen’s apt definition, 
is truly the essence of the 
management function. The 
manager who grasps the con- 
cept of organization as the heart 
of the administrative process 
and understands the underlying 
principles that should guide 
his actions in this process is a 
long way toward true profes- 
sionalism in management. 





Although practically no one 
would disagree that the effec- 
tive manager needs a great deal 
of skill and insight into the 
process we call organizing, it is 
probably true that the typical 
manager has only a very super- 
ficial knowledge and under- 
standing of the principles and 
ideas upon which practice is 
based. Perhaps this is because 
the tendency is to regard organ- 
ization as a somewhat static 
function, involving primarily 
defining position relationships 
in a general manner by means 
of a chart. Organization, of 
course, is much more than that. 
It is a highly dynamic process 
to which every manager, at 
every level, must give contin- 
uous consideration. The lack 
of some framework from which 
to work can be a serious hin- 
drance to effective performance 
of the manager, whether he be 
foreman or president. The need 
is for some guiding principles 
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and procedures. This is what 
Allen purports to provide the 
reader and he does so very well. 

The book is divided into 
three main parts. Part One is 
a short treatment of the Pro- 
fession of Management. Allen 
explores the nature of the man- 
agement function. He develops 
what he calls a “Unified Con- 
cept of Management.” In this 
concept, the management job 
is broken down into several 
basic and universal elements: 
planning, organizing, coordinat- 
ing, motivating, and controlling. 
This is the work that managers 
—all managers—do. 

Part two is called Organiza- 
tion for Management. Here 
Allen spells out just what we 
mean by organizing and what 
is involved in performing that 
function. He describes how to 
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go about designing the company 
organization structure from top 
to bottom. His treatment of 
divisionalization, decentraliza- 
tion, line-staff relationships, 
and delegation are lucid and 
complete. He is at his best in 
discussing the delegating proc- 
ess, the art which every man- 
ager must master to make the 
organization work. 

Part Three deals with the 
Dynamics of Organization. Or- 
ganizations are not static. 
Changes take place constantly. 
How to effect changes smoothly 
is an elusive technique for 
most managers. Allen’s analysis 
of the dynamics of change in 
the company, the division, the 
department will shed new light 
on this rather nebulous area. 

This is a book that managers 
will want to keep close at hand. 





333 W. First Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Please send me 


The National Management Association 


copy(ies) of MANAGEMENT AND 


ORGANIZATION, by Louis A. 
$5.60 which represents a 20% discount from the regular price. 


Allen at the special price of 
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CThe chang gq Pattern 


by Hon. John H. Fanning 


Member, National Labor Relations Board 


(Continued from February issue of MANAGE) 


On virtually the same plane, 
in the Board’s view, is the 
union’s use during negotiations 
of slowdowns and other har- 
assing tactics short of an actual 
strike. The Board has twice 
held this technique of harass- 
ment, which puts the employer 
in the position of financing a 
strike against himself, amounts 
to a lack of the good faith re- 
quired for collective bargain- 
ing. The Court of Appeals in 
Washington has twice disagreed 
with the Board, and the ques- 
tion is now scheduled for re- 
view by the Supreme Court in 
the Insurance Agents case. 2° 

Two years after the war 
ended, and six years after 
Heinz, Congress came to its 
great revision of the national 
2 NJ Insurance Agents Intl. 


Union, 260 F. 2d 736 (CA DC, 1958) 
cert. granted 358 U.S. 944. 


*1 Textile Workers Union v. Lincoln Mills, 
353 U. S. 448 (1957). 


*2 Schlesinger v. | 194 N.S. Sw 
401 (1922, First Dept.) - 


Act. The requirement of a writ- 
ten agreement was put into the 
Act in terms, and a great deal 
of effort was given to raising 
the legal status of the labor con- 
tract. The full thrust of this 
effort has become clear only as 
the Supreme Court has spelled 
it out in such decisions as its 
holding in Lincoln Mills 2 that 
the act permits injunctions to 
compel performance of an arbi- 
tration provision. However, it 
is noteworthy in passing that, 
as early as 1922, a New York 
state court had held that a 
union-management agreement 
could be enforced by an equity 
decree commanding perform- 
ance. ?* That was markedly 
the exception rather than the 
rule. 

The effect of the provision for 
enforcement of labor contracts 
in the federal courts, without 
regard for jurisdictional a- 
mount or diversity of citizen- 
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ship, is noticeable also in the 
number of contract lawsuits be- 
tween union and employer in 
the federal courts. And the 
provision for contract suits in 
the federal courts probably has 
given impetus to the develop- 
ment of labor contract law at 
the state level, although there 
still are at least a few jurisdic- 
tions where a union cannot sue 
or be sued in its own name for 
damages at law.** Many states, 
though, long ago remedied this 
situation by statute or judicial 
decision. 

The making of a contract 
sometimes is spoken of as being 
the “final” stage of collective 
bargaining, as if an agreement 
created an imperturbable static 
period between the parties. 
This, of course, can hardly be 
so unless the contract is of a 
crystalline clarity seldom en- 
countered in human documents, 
and no new circumstances or 
conditions arise during its term. 
Practical labor-management re- 
lations people recognize that 
bargaining is a day-to-day 
affair which carries right into 
the administration of an agree- 
ment and, like women’s work, 
is never done. The Supreme 
Court suggested in 1939 that the 
original act imposed upon the 


23 Quinn v. Buchanan, 298 S.W. 2d 413, 
418 (Mo. 1957). See also the annotation 
at 149 ALR 508 (1943). 

24 N.L.R.B. v. Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
680 (CA 2, 1950). 


196 F. 2d 
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parties the obligation to meet 
and bargain respecting proposed 
changes in an existing contract 
and its correct interpretation 
when any doubt as to its mean- 
ing arises. The present law in- 
cludes in the scope of bargain- 
ing the negotiation of “any 
question arising” under a con- 
tract, but it adds that this does 
not require “either party to 
discuss or agree to any modifi- 
cation of the terms and condi- 
tions contained in a contract 
for a fixed period,” if the pro- 
posed change would take ef- 
fect before the contract could 
be reopened under its own 
terms. 

This language gave the Board 
a great deal of concern when 
the 1947 act was first passed, 
but the extent of the duty to 
bargain after a contract is made 
has not yet been explored to 
any great depth. Cases involv- 
ing the question have been sur- 
prisingly few. The Jacobs* 
decision of 1950 remains the 
landmark. There the Board 
held the exception to the con- 
tinuing duty to bargain was 
limited to terms and conditions 
on which there had been bar- 
gaining. So, bargaining is re 
quired during the term of the 
contract, on any mandatory 
subject of bargaining which is 
not treated in the contract and 
was not dealt with in negotia- 
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tions leading up to the contract. 
The Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit agreed with the 
Board’s interpretation on this 
point, but it declined to pass 
upon the Board’s view that bar- 
gaining was not required dur- 
ing the contract term on a sub- 
ject which was fully discussed 
in negotiations but not treated 
in the contract. There the issue 
stands, unresolved. 


The written agreement also 
has brought with it a great in- 
crease in the use of arbitration 
to settle disputes over contract 
terms. No exhaustive figures 
on the extent of arbitration 
seem to exist, but the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimated that 
in 1952 about 89 percent of the 
contracts in effect provided for 
arbitration. This compares with 
its estimate that 73 percent did 
in 1944.25 One indicator of the 
extent of the use of arbitration 
is the number supplied by the 
Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service. In 1941, when 
the government supplied arbi- 
trators without charge to the 
parties, the service supplied 
only 192. By 1943, the number 
supplied had risen to over 
1,000. 26 The government ceased 
* Bu Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. 


of Labor, Bulletin No. 1142, Laber-Man- 
agement Contract Provisions, 1952. 


“i Rep., Secretary of Labor, 1946, 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service Ann. Rep. 1957, p. 53. 


113 NLRB 1040 (1955). 
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furnishing arbitrators without 
cost in 1948. Nonetheless, the 
Mediation Service was called 
upon to supply names of over 
1,200 arbitrators in 1957. 27 

Recently arbitration has 
brought a new question to 
the National Labor Relations 
Board. This is the question of 
the effect of an arbitration 
clause upon a union’s freedom 
to strike even though its con- 
tract does not specifically fore- 
go strikes. The question first 
came to the Board in the Mead 
case 78 in 1955. 


The contract clause there was 
simple. It provided—and I 
quote: 

“Should any dispute, griev- 
ance or complaint arise during 
the life of this agreement which 
the Business Representative 
fails to adjust, the dispute, 
grievance or complaint shall be 
referred to the Arbitration 
Panel, which Panel shall be the 
exclusive means of adjudicat- 
ing all matters.” 

The union’s business agent, 
becoming incensed in a dispute 
over the work assignment of an 
employee, refused to refer it to 
arbitration and called a strike. 
The Board held that the strike 
was in derogation of the union’s 
contractual obligation to take 
the grievance through arbitra- 
tion to a binding award and, 
therefore, was unprotected ac- 
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tivity for which the striking 
employees were lawfully dis- 
charged. Later, in a _ case 
involving the United Mine 
Workers union, the Board held 
that such a strike in the face of 
a provision for arbitration, 
which the Board found to add 
up to a contract commitment 
not to strike, constituted an 
illegal refusal to bargain.*®° A 
somewhat similar situation was 
found in another Mine Workers 
case, °° where the union called 
a strike on an issue which had 
been through arbitration to an 
award which went against the 
union’s view of the matter. The 
Board held that this award be- 
came a part of the contract and 
the strike was one to modify 
the contract and therefore re- 
quired the 60 and 30 days no- 
tices specified by the act, which 
were not given. The Court of 
Appeals in the District of Co- 
lumbia disagreed with the 
Board on both cases, but 
pitched its decision on the facts 
rather than on the legal point. 
Consequently, the Board has 
not sought review by the Su- 
preme Court. This issue also 
might be affected by the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the 
Insurance Agents case, which 


22U.M.W. Local 2935, 117 NLRB 1095 
oe, enforcement denied (CA DC, 
958) 258 F. 2d 211. 
wane. Local 9735, 117 NLRB 1072 
(1957) ar S denied (CA DC, 
1958) 258 F. 146. 
81119 NLRB pa. (1957) . 
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the Court has agreed to review 
next term. 

An important role also has 
been assigned the written agree- 
ment in union-operated hiring 
halls. In cases of violations in- 
volving hiring halls, the Board 
has found the chief evils to be 
the lack of non-discriminatory 
standards for referrals of job 
applicants and the abdication of 
the hiring function to the union. 
To correct this situation, the 
Board in the Mountain Pacific 
case *! announced two main 
safeguards which must be put 
into the contract to legalize a 
union hiring hall under the act. 
One is non-discriminatory 
standards for referrals and the 
other is a provision making 
clear that the employer has not 
delegated to the union the 
power to hire. Of course, the 
Board also requires that the 
referral standards and a state- 
ment of method of operating 
the referral system must be 
posted where employees who 
would use the hiring system 
can see it. 

Another type of union con- 
tract also has come into prom- 
inence recently. This is the 
“sweetheart” contract. Strictly, 
this type of contract is a device 
for keeping a bona fide union 
out by granting recognition and 
a contract to a purported union 
which will ask for only minimal 
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benefits, or none at all, for the 
employees. In return for the 
protection against genuine or- 
ganization of the employees, 
such a contract ordinarily con- 
tains a clause requiring all em- 
ployees to join and pay dues. 
Such agreements are unques- 
tionably illegal under the Act 
if the employees were forced 
into the union or if the contract 
was made before the union had 
persuaded a majority of em- 
ployees to sign up freely. If 
management makes such an 
agreement, it constitutes illegal 
assistance to the union and the 
Board will require that recogni- 
tion of the union be withheld 
at least until it has been chosen 
freely by the employees in a 
Board representation election. 
How prevalent this type of con- 
tract is, no one knows. Racket- 
eers unquestionably have used 
it as a means of easy money, 
but not every case where the 
employer extends illegal assist- 
ance to a union is such a case. 
Last year the Board had 114 
cases in which it ordered recog- 
nition withheld from a union 
because of illegal assistance, 
but probably only a few of 
these actually involved genuine 
“sweetheart” contracts in the 
racketeering sense. However, 
from the standpoint of the law, 
it makes no difference whether 
the union is a “paper” local or a 


bona fide union, it is illegal for 
the employer to recognize a 
union as the exclusive bargain- 
ing representative until it has 
won over a majority of the em- 
ployees without coercion. 

In summary, it would seem 
that the story of collective bar- 
gaining in the United States is 
the steady rise of the legal 
status of the collective agree- 
ment. This began when it was 
held that good faith bargaining 
required the execution of a 
signed written agreement, if 
requested, when an agreement 
was reached. Now, like much 
of history, this seems inevit- 
able, but when you go back to 
study the climate of the times 
it is hard to escape a little nag- 
ging feeling that it might have 
gone the other way. But this 
is no place for such futile specu- 
lation. The inescapable fact is 
that the written “trade agree- 
ment,” as it used to be called, 
has risen vastly in importance 
and seems destined for even 
greater importance as the proc- 
ess of collective bargaining de- 
velops. It is now enforceable the 
length and breadth of the land, 
in the federal, if not in the 
state, courts. The Board also 
seems to be putting greater em- 
phasis on the agreement by 
such rulings as that holding a 
strike in derogation of contract 
commitments is an unfair labor 
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practice, and most recently, by 
its requirement of contractual 
delineation of hiring halls. 

Our attention this evening on 
collective bargaining, however, 
should not create the impres- 
sion that the work of the Board 
is overwhelmingly concerned 
with this issue. On the con- 
trary, by far the most frequent 
issue presented to us involves 
the question of discrimination 
against employees. For in- 
stance, a total of 6,601 cases 
filed with us last year involved 
this allegation of discrimina- 
tion. This was over 70 percent 
of the cases filed. And, inter- 
estingly enough, for the first 
time in the history of the Board, 
a majority of all charges of un- 
fair labor practices were filed 
by individual workers. This 
national pattern is not uniform 
throughout our various indus- 
trial areas. In this connection, 
you may be interested in a re- 
cent study concerning the na- 
ture of unfair labor practice 
complaints issued by our New 
York City regional office. 

A complaint is a formal docu- 
ment, issued by the Office of the 
General Counsel in those cases 
where charges of illegal acts 
have been alleged, and investi- 
gation shows that the allega- 
tions are both supported in fact 
and in violation of the law. 
Furthermore, such complaint 
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will be issued only after the 
offending party has refused to 
settle. In short, the issuance of 
complaints can be well taken as 
a reading of the degree of well- 
being of the labor-management 
relationship. 

Now, what has been the 
reading insofar as the New 
York area is concerned? To 
start with, in a recent three- 
month period (October-Decem- 
ber, 1958), 15 per cent of all 
the complaints issued in the 
United States were issued by 
our New York office, and prac- 
tically all of them involved 
illegal acts by employers or 
unions operating within New 
York City proper. Analysis of 
this heavy concentration of 
complaints is even more reveal- 
ing: Allegations of illegal assist- 
ance by employers to labor 
unions, outright company dom- 
ination of unions, and collusive 
or so-called “sweetheart” agree- 


ments—these allegations in the | 


New York area accounted for 
37 percent of all complaints 
issued in this geographic area; 
in the remainder of our nation, 
these allegations accounted for 
only 12 percent of all com- 
plaints. In short, these evils in 
the labor-management relation- 
ship—occur in New York three 
times as often as they do in the 
remainder of our country. 
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The Pressure is Terrific 


VEN AS THE RANK AND FILE OF LABOR has its odd characters, so it 
E is in the supervisory field. Unfortunately, pinning a star on 
a man’s shirt does not necessarily make him a qualified leader. It 
gives him a title and usually an increase in salary. It also subjects 


him to a severe test. Whether 
he emerges a successful and 
respected foreman is something 
else again. 

There can be no denying the 
fact that, to some men, a few 
cents more per hour, plus the 
prestige that goes with the ad- 
vancement, offers considerable 
temptation to “act the part.” 
That the promotion has been 
given on the basis of past per- 
formance, to many men, is of 
no importance. Too often, the 
one promoted feels that a dras- 





tic change in personality is one 
of the necessary requisites of 
the new job. 

A brief check of a few of the 
supervisory “odd ball” types is 
in order. There are, of course, 
many borderline cases. At this 
time however, we shall confine 
our analysis to the following 
stand-out types: 

Strangely enough, the first 
one to be considered has a 
counterpart in the Land of 
Fantasy, namely the RELUC- 
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TANT DRAGON. By injection 
or implication, this character 
has been sold on the idea that 
to ask for a raise for one of his 
men is to court certain disaster. 
To him, such a request of his 
superiors is unthinkable. Ac- 
tually the situation offers no big 
problem to him—he merely 
assures his man he’ll do every- 
thing possible to secure the 
desired increase in pay—then 
does everything possible to for- 
get it! 

You'll never find a big league 
pitcher with a better change of 
pace than our contemporary 
Dr. Jekyll, alias the SPOT- 
CHANGER. With all the ease 
of a new car transmission, he 
shifts from a sunny smile to a 
ferocious frown. Work Shirt 
Willie knows from experience 
that it never pays to take this 
one seriously, the mood won’t 
last. About the time the boys 
feel that this Boss is an All 
Right Joe, he pulls a swifty and 
pow! right where it hurts! Ap- 
parently this type feels that 
half of the day should be spent 
back-slapping and the other 
half, boom-lowering. With him, 
you never take anything for 
granted. Anything that is, ex- 
cept his constant mood chang- 
ing. 

Have you ever been to a 
puppet show? No? Don’t be 
too sure. Perhaps you have 
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done just that every time you 
punched in at work. In fact, 
you may have a king-size 
PINNOCHIO right in your de- 
partment! You can almost see 
the strings working on this type 
of foreman when the Big Chief 
comes tearing into the depart- 
ment with his war paint on. 
The best thing Willie can do 
about this time is to make him- 
self scarce.. Sure as shootin’, 
and as soon as the Big One 
leaves, this bundle of nerves is 
going to pull the needle out of 
his own hide and bury it in 
someone else’s! 

The ability to remember is 
one characteristic a good fore- 
man should possess. It is prob- 
able too, that most foremen are 
above average in this respect. 
All of which brings us to the 
HEY YOU! type. The thought- 
less superior written of here is 
the one that KNOWS the names 
of his men, and still insists on 
the “Hey You,” approach. 

Granted, it would not be fair 
to expect a man to know and 
remember by name, every 
worker in a large department. 
Especially one where the turn- 
over is great. There is no rea- 
son however, why he shouldn't 
remember and use the names 
of at least some of his men. Our 
boy Willie knows that there are 
but two ways to handle this 
type of boss. He can return 
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the compliment and address. his 
foreman as “Hey You.” Pro- 
viding of course, that Willie has 
sufficient funds stashed away 
to tide him over until he can 
find the new job he is going 
to need. It'll be fun while it 
lasts. The other, and more prac- 
tical solution, is for our boy to 
ignore the Boss when he calls 
Willie other than by name, 
“Huh? You mean me?” There 
is always the chance that 
Willie’s feigned surprise will 
cause the Boss to doubt his 
original suspicion that Willie 
deliberately ignored him. Of 
course, if Willie likes his job 
and wants to keep it, he’ll an- 
swer the second summons no 
matter WHAT he is called! 
Now meet BRUNO! Domes- 
tic trouble? Poor health? Job 
pressure? There must be a rea- 
son! No one could possibly be 
as grouchy as this old bear 
without an assist from Nature 
or circumstance. Somewhere 
along the line, something went 
wrong. More often than not, 
the condition is caused by fear. 
Fear that the boys in the shop 
will take advantage of him if 
he acts human. Actually he’s a 
“hasbeen.” He probably “has- 
been” one of the nicest fellows 
in the plant, but that was be- 
fore the “star” got in his eyes. 
Our observations would not 
be complete unless we included 


this next and final member of 
the “odd ball” foreman family. 
Even as we have the occasional 
Gravy Grabber among the boys 
in the plant, so do we have a 
similar type here. There is one 
difference however. Rather 
than a “soft job filcher,” this 
one is a CREDIT COPPER. If 
and when a job leaves the de- 
partment on schedule, “I did it,” 
—should the department be 
cited for a better-than-average 
safety record, “I did it.” Only 
when things go wrong does 
Work Shirt Willie hear some- 
thing like this, “That’s the 
trouble with my men, they just 
won’t co-operate!” 

Fortunately for Willie and 
his co-workers, even the fore- 
going types are still within 
reach of salvation. It is entirely 
possible, that by exercising the 
good judgment and ability they 
were once credited with having, 
they may eventually prove 
themselves worthy of the man- 
agement of men of the calibre 
of our boy Willie. They may 
even be included in the select 
minority considered by Labor 
and Management alike to be 
ideal supervisors. 

Meanwhile, what can Willie 
do about it? Not much. He can 
of course, be grateful that, as 
with his own group, the Odd 
Ball is the exception rather 
than the rule. 
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D° YOU REMEMBER when you raced out on the old sand lot and 
spent the day vigorous, competitive? Now you bend over to 
pick up a pencil and don’t feel well for hours after. Medical de- 
partments in industry find sprained wrists from lifting files from 


filing cabinets a common com- 
plaint. 

Desk workers in particular 
seem to give the cry, “I’m al- 
ways tired!” A very simple ex- 
periment that you may conduct 
on yourself might shed some 
light on this subject. Select 
some day when you have been 
getting regular sleep the nights 
preceding, and without too 
much fanfare keep your mind’s 





eye on your activities. As you 
sit at your desk take note of the 
times you feel sleepy, unalert. 
When these feelings come over 
you, get up. Walk down the 
hall and come back to your 
desk. Are you awake now? 
Probably. And you will be 
awake until your circulation 
and mind stagnate again. This 
process will come either sooner 
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or later depending upon your 
habits, the interest you have in 
the job at hand, and the physi- 
cal shape you are in. 

The one fundamental maxi- 
mum for exercise in the busi- 
ness world is: PROPER A- 
MOUNT. 

Literally this varies with each 
individual but several generali- 
ties can be drawn. The high 
school athlete may run almost 
until he drops and do himself 
no harm... of course, he won’t 
do himself any good, either... 
but please do not get up from 
your desk and run down the 
hall in the experiment we men- 
tioned above, unless you run 
down the hall every day. 

The subject of exercise to- 
day is no longer tied with phys- 
ical fitness only, but with our 
number one killer . . . heart 
disease, also. 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s heart spe- 
cialist, and an associate, Dr. W. 
C. Pomeroy, made a study of 
Harvard University football 
players. The two men went 
back and looked up many grad- 
uates of Harvard who had 
played football, and evaluated 
their exercise habits from the 
time they left college. Their 
findings, while not conclusive, 
were suggestive of an interest- 
ing lesson we might learn. 
Those men who had continued 
with heavy exercise throughout 


their lives had no coronary 
heart disease in this study, 
while those who had not con- 
tinued had about as many cases 
of heart disease as one would 
expect in the general public. 
Dr. Howard Rusk and asso- 
ciates have also found that in 
the United States, groups of 
more active men have less often 
and less severe heart attacks 
than men in the same age 
groups who engage in little 
physical activity. Morris and 
Heady found much the same 
exists in England. By the time 
a man reaches his sixties, how- 
ever, the coronary rate begins 
to catch up in the group which 
engaged in heavy work. But 
then at this age many aging 
processes are taking their toll. 
Management people and their 
staff as a rule get less exercise 
than they should. The proper 
physical exercise serves several 
very vital functions. First, it 
massages the blood vessels and 
speeds up the circulation. Done 
in the proper amounts regular- 
ly it sets a tone to the muscles 
which is advantageous to the 
body’s functions. Secondly, the 
proper tone and stimulation 
have desirable effects upon the 
internal organs and the heart, 
in particular. Above this, how- 
ever, it has been found that 
proper exercise, preferably with 
some purpose, releases the ten- 
sions and frustrations built up 
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by the many factors operating 
in our business and daily home 
life. 

In this connection Dr. Harold 
N. Segall, vice-president of 
Canada’s Heart Foundation, re- 
ports his experiments with sev- 
eral prominent business men. 
He followed their blood pres- 
sures throughout the day. They 
began the day with a blood 
pressure that ranged about 130 
over 80 but by late afternoon 
with many frustrations and 
deadlines coming and going, he 
got readings as high as 220 over 
110. After work they adjourned 
to their clubs, had a swim and 
massage. The results: Blood 
pressure down to 110 over 70. 
This is not in itself conclusive 
but many doctors would say 
that their impressions of their 
businessmen patients would 
confirm this. 

There are a number of tests 
for fitness. The Kraus-Weber 
tests, and the tests supplied by 
the American Association for 
Health, Physical Educations 
and Recreation, and so forth. 
But the manager need not 
worry about these. As a desk 
worker he has two concerns. 
To get enough exercise, and not 
get too much exercise. This is 
what we mean by PROPER 
AMOUNT. 

The proper amount for YOU 
depends upon; your basic phys- 
ical condition and any illnesses 


or handicaps you might have, 
what exercise you usually take, 
and to some extent your desire 
for exercise. 

Consultants to MANAGE feel 
that a man should find exercise 
to suit his fancy. In the case of 
many business men this means 
exercise with a purpose... 
gardening, playing with the 
children, tournaments’ and 
games in which they have keen 
interest. Frequently the busy 
executive cannot be sold cn ex- 
ercise for its own sake. He has 
to see at least some purpose to 
it. There is nothing wrong with 
this attitude . . . but do find the 
right exercise for yourself and 
above all, be regular at it. 

Now the big word of CAU- 
TION. You read this article 
and say, “They’re talking about 
me! Don’t get enough exer- 
cise! Have to get started do- 
ing some tomorrow.” And 
then; after 15 years of doing 
nothing more strenuous than 
walking from your car to the 
elevator, you go out to plant 
an acre of corn or some such 
folly. DON’T DO IT! Start 
your program with walking up 
one flight of steps a day and 
taking the elevator at the 
second floor, or better yet, on 
the way home walk down one 
flight. Begin by taking a few 
deep breaths as you walk to 
your car. Be careful here, 
though, for the first few times 
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of deep breathing might cause 
you to feel dizzy. Then map out 
a program for yourself around 
your home, with your children 
(if they will spare the time for 
it) swimming at the club in in- 
creasing amount, or try golfing 
if you think you might like it. 
After these years of desk 
boundness five minutes is a long 
period to begin with in the se- 
rious exercise field, and it should 
be non-strenuous. But in a few 
months you can work up to suf- 
ficient exercise to keep you in 
shape and give you a feeling of 
well-being. 

Work your exercise into your 
living and make it a part of the 
whole. Den’t go overboard. Of 
course, you could train your- 
self to become quite an athlete 
providing you have the physical 
attributes and are under age 
40. But why do it? All you 
want to do is increase your 
fitness both physically and 
mentally so you will be a better 
executive, so don’t shoot for the 
Olympics. 

Now let us be specific in this 
matter of exercise. First, your 
age? Over 40? Consult your 
physician or the company doc- 
tor to see if you can take it and 
just how much! 

Let’s relate a story that hap- 
pened recently. 

A secretary came to the medi- 
cal director of a large company 
for counsel and advice. 


“My father lives with us,” 
she lamented, “and all he’ll do 
is sit around and watch tele- 
vision. We want him to get out 
a little and exercise.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“What do you think about our 
getting him one of those exer- 
cise bicycles?” the woman 
asked in all seriousness. 

“And how old is your father?” 
the medical director asked. 

“He’s 83,” she answered. 

Exercise would not be a 
“friend” to HIM and she is 
lucky if all her father did at 
that age was dress himself, 
come to meals on time and gen- 
erally take care of himself. In 
this case that should be just 
enough for him to handle. 

To sum up this exercise prob- 
lem let us say: 

1. Let your doctor advise 
you. 

2. Resolve that you need 
some exercise to hit your peak 
of activity, but fit the exercise 
to you. 

3. Do some exercise you see 
sense in and really enjoy. 

4. Be regular and be persist- 
ent. Integrate it into your 
everyday life. 

For the sake of those who 
have nowhere to start with 
their problem, and want to 
limber up, MANAGE furnishes 
the following collection of ap- 
proved and simple exercises. 
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For neck muscles, clasp hands behind head and exert moderate 
pressure against back of head. Turn head to right and left in a 
circular motion. Then rotate head with hands in same position. 


mie 


Shoulder and arm muscles are exercised by swinging forward, 
upward and outward motions from an erect position alternately. 
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Chest and back muscles get in shape by pushups. But start with 
four and work up in several weeks to ten. 
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The abdominal muscles get a work out by lying on the floor and 
hooking your toes under a firm object, then bring yourself to a 
sitting position. Do this only twice the first few days, then work 
up to about eight a day. 


op MED 


While lying on the floor lift your legs and ride a bicycle in the 


air several times. 


ed 


or 


Deep knee bending is good exercise if you have no leg injuries 
or knee trouble. 


Remember: ASK YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN OR PLANT DOC- 
TOR ABOUT EXERCISE. 








How to 


Develop Ideas 


A Management Report from 


Nation’s Business 


by Joseph G. Mason 


| ee ARE VITAL factors in business survival today. Business, 
science, and government need all the ideas they can get. But 
in any type of organization, creativity must come from the top. 
Top and middle management executives must set the example. 


If an executive himself is not 
a spectacular idea man, he must 
at least have enough knowledge 
and understanding of the crea- 
tive process that he does not 
inadvertently block or discour- 
age fresh or different kinds of 
thinking within his organiza- 
tion. 

This article covers two areas 
of creative thinking: the factors 
affecting creativity in you, as 
an individual; and some practi- 
cal operational techniques of 
deliberate creativity — devices 
and procedures you can use to 
prime your imagination when 
you need ideas. 

All studies to determine what 





sasiees a person creative point 
to four principal characteris- 
tics: 

e Problem sensitivity. 

@ Idea fluency. 

e Originality. 

e Flexibility. 

Experiments have demon- 
strated that all four of these can 
be acquired or developed to 
some degree in any individual. 
This does not mean, of course, 
that a person who rates low in 
using his imaginative faculties 
can suddenly be turned into a 
creative ball-of-fire. But he can, 
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through application, learn to do 
more with what he has. At the 
same time, the naturally crea- 
tive person can, through ex- 
perience, learn to raise his al- 
ready high creative output even 
higher. 


Problem Sensitivity 

This is basically the ability 
to recognize that a problem 
exists; or to be able to cut 
through misunderstanding, mis- 
conception, lack of facts, or 
other obscuring handicaps, and 
recognize the real problem. 

An example of an initial lack 
of problem sensitivity occurred 
during a course in creative 
thinking being conducted for a 
major research organization. 
As a homework exercise, the 
scientist-students were given 
six cartoons from magazines 
and instructed to write new 
captions for them. One young 
chemist turned in a particularly 
good set. After class, the in- 
structor complimented him. 

“Thank you,” replied the 
student, “but those were just 
switches on someone else’s 
ideas. I want to learn to think 
up new things.” 

To the instructor, this was 
the tip-off that the student, who 
had demonstrated an ability to 
be imaginative, had not learned 
to use his imagination to find 
opportunities for applying 
ideas. At the next class session, 


the instructor pointed out op- 
portunities for chemists. Right 
in the room were the paint on 
the walls, finishes on furniture, 
composition ceiling tiles, floor- 
ing material, window glass, 
even the clothing the students 
were wearing and the textbook 
materials they were using. All 
of these represented opportuni- 
ties for chemical improvements 
in either basic materials or 
methods of manufacture. He 
then gave the students the as- 
signment of bringing in a list 
of 10 such opportunities the 
next week. 

When, the next week, he 
asked the young chemist how 
he had made out on this assign- 
ment, he received a self-satis- 
fied smile and the reply: “I’ve 
got a couple of ideas that I’m 
not even going to tell you about 
—I’m taking them home to 
work on myself!” 

Actually, the easiest way to 
improve your problem sensitiv- 
ity is simply to keep in mind 
that nothing is ever as well 
done as it could be. Every man- 
made article, every business 
operation, every human rela- 
tions technique, can be im- 
proved and someday will be. 
In every situation you encoun- 
ter as an executive, no matter 
how many times you have met 
and handled it before, an op- 
portunity exists to find a better 
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way. If you can once learn to 
recognize these problems as 
challenges to your own creative 
effort, you will be half-way 
to finding creative solutions to 
such opportunities. 


Idea Fluency 

This term simply means that 
a person can pile up a large 
number of alternative solutions 
to a given problem in a given 
time. The value of this lies in 
the fact that the more ideas you 
have, the greater your chances 
of finding a useable one; the 
more plentiful your opportuni- 
ties to get out of the same old 
ways of doing things. 

Idea fluency depends largely 
upon personal mental habits. It 
is an attribute that can be de- 
veloped or improved by nearly 
every person who will con- 
sciously apply himself to it. 
The theories covering fluency 
development are simple: 

First, remember that it is 
quantity you are after. Second, 
don’t mix evaluation with your 
idea gathering. Get your ideas 
first— worry about whether 
they are good or not later on. 

Devices to aid fluency de- 
velopment are just as simple, 
but more plentiful. Here are 
a few of the more common ones. 
Don’t be surprised if you find 
that you already use one or 
more of these. Most executives 
use such techniques from time 
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to time. The value of having 
them formalized lies in the 
confidence it gives you to know 
that these tools exist, that they 
have a purpose, that you can 
use them whenever you feel 
the need of them. 


Making Notes 

The use of notebooks, or 
“think books” or “idea traps,” 
as they are sometimes called, 
is almost universal. Nearly 
every businessman carries at 
least one pocket notebook or 
some substitute such as 3 x 5 
index cards or scratch pads. 
Unfortunately, carrying it is 
often as far as he gets. Or, if 
used, it is merely a recording 
device for statistics such as 
names, addresses, or what to 
tell the serviceman about the 
car next time it goes in. 

Note-making can be a big 
help in idea producing if the 
right kind of notes are made 
and the right uses made of 
them. The first useful kind of 
note to make is one that cap- 
tures any stray idea. Write it 
down. You have probably had 
the experience of “going to 
sleep on a problem,” and wak- 
ing in the middle of the night 
with a good idea. It was so 
obviously good that you knew 
you would remember it in the 
morning. But came the dawn 
and disappointment. The prob- 
lem was still there, but the idea 
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was gone. Idea men who really 
mean it keep pencils and pads 
all over the house and office to 
capture those stray ideas im- 
mediately, before they have a 
chance to get away. 

Record your observations of 
circumstances: plant operations 
... personnel conflicts . . . office 
procedures. . . production prob- 
lems. Later, when you find 
yourself with even a few free 
minutes, you can use such at- 
the-moment notes as a base for 
giving the circumstances some 
thinking time 

Record your conclusions or 
opinions on problems you have 
been thinking about. Frequent- 
ly, a person spends hours, even 
days, working on a problem. 
After reaching some good con- 
clusion (an idea or decision), 
and acting on it, he puts the 
problem out of his mind to 
work on the next one. Later, 
the first problem may recur in 
the same or different form. The 
man may recall that he had 
thought that problem through 
once, but without a record of 
why he did what he did, 
chances are he will have to do it 
all again . . . or else take the 
risk that all conditions are still 
the same and the action is still 
appropriate. 

The statistical note does, of 
course, have a place. You 
should certainly form the habit 
of noting anything that may 
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have possibilities for future use 
to you, however remote those 
possibilities may seem at the 
moment. In this class of notes 
may be included clippings from 
newspapers, magazines, books, 
etc. Psychological tests have 
established that on information 
of average interest (i. e., neither 
slight nor vital), the rate of 
forgetting is 25 per cent within 
the first 24 hours; 85 per cent 
within a week. In the face of 
this, pure memory-substitute 
notes do make sense. 

But along with your note- 
making system, you will have 
to develop a note-using system 
to which you transfer your 
spur-of-the-moment notations 
at the earliest opportunity. 
This can be as simple or as 
elaborate as the problems you 
are making notes on. Actual 
systems used by successful and 
creative executives range from 
a simple cigar box (which never 
fills up because the owner con- 
stantly pulls out and uses his 
ideas) to an elaborately indexed 
and cross-indexed library of 
loose-leaf notebooks used by a 
leading physicist. (He does the 
filing and indexing himself— 
claims he gets the same pleas- 
ure and relaxation out of it 
that other men get out of ar- 
ranging stamp collections.) 

Whatever system you devise, 
remember that the objective is 
to enable you quickly to gather 
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everything you have seen, read, 
heard, or experienced on a 
problem area when you need it. 
Then when you have the prob- 
lem, be sure to use the notes. 
Frequently, the hardest part of 
solving a problem is just getting 
started on it. Your notes can 
provide a take-off or starting 
point to get you going. They 
will help stimulate your imag- 
ination as you begin the search 
for ideas. 

Pick Your Time to be Creative 

Every individual runs on a 
daily cycle. Each of us has a 
time during the day or night 
when he is most capable of 
creative or imaginative think- 
ing. Conversely, you probably 
also have a time when you are 
most capable of cold-blooded 
analytical thinking. Your per- 
sonal cycle is something you 
will have to analyze for your- 
self. Once you find it, however, 
set it aside and guard it zeal- 
ously for ideating—use it for 
thinking about problems with 
a view to getting ideas. 

In the same vein, you may 
find that you create best in 
some special location. If so, try 
to use that location for creating. 
It is probably too much to hope 
that your day-to-day working 
schedule can be arranged to let 
you use both your favorite time 
and your favorite place for 
idea collecting, but if you 
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should be fortunate enough to 
be able to have it this way, by 
all means do so. You want to 
give yourself every break in 
going after ideas. 


Set a Deadline 

It is human nature to pro- 
crastinate on problems. Yet pro- 
lific idea men find they are at 
their most creative in spurts— 
they get their best ideas when 
they really go all out to get 
them. Sometimes, of course, 
there is a real and practical 
deadline to supply the urge to 
push yourself mentally. But 
you can also stimulate such 
pressure by setting a deadline 
for yourself. If you really want 
to get yourself emotionally in- 
volved in meeting that dead- 
line, just tell someone else that 
you are going to come up with 
10 or 20 new ideas: at such and 
such a time. This brings up an- 
other good individual spur: 


Give Yourself a Quota 
Remember that the aim of 
developing fluency is to build 
up your capacity to generate 
quantities of ideas. So start 
shooting for quantity right 
away. Don’t set an impossible 
task for yourself, but if you can 
usually think up two or three 
ways something might be done, 
try setting a quota of at least 
five ways. When you can make 
five, up your quota to 10. When 
you get to 10, try 15 or 20. You 
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shouldn’t have to keep this up 
long before you will notice that, 
when a problem presents itself, 
your mind will automatically 
begin to run through many dif- 
ferent ways of handling it. 

You will probably find the 
quality of your ideas is im- 
proving right along with the 
quantity. This gets back to the 
basic advantage of idea fluency: 
If you have a problem, and you 
have only one idea as to how 
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day business problem-solving, 
complete newness, or pure 
originality, is usually not what 
is needed. In fact, it may not 
even be wanted. The originality 
required of the business execu- 
tive is more likely to be that 
of finding new ways to vary 
existing conditions, or new 
ways to adapt existing ideas to 
new conditions, or a new mod- 
ification of something that will 
fit in an existing condition. The 





itive men have 





to solve it, then good, bad, or 
indifferent, one idea is all you 
have. It it happens to fail, then 
you are right back with no 
ideas. If you have two ideas, 
chances are one will be better 
than the other. If you have 20 
or 50 or 100 ideas, your biggest 
problem may then be to decide 
which is the best. 


Originality 


In the problem-solver this 
assumes many degrees. Ideas 
can range in value from the 
completely new abstract mathe- 
matical theory, down to a way 
to save 10 cents a day in the 
mail room. In practical, every- 


difference between a_ great 
business executive and an ordi- 
nary one is often his ability to 
produce these original varia- 
tions to meet existing con- 
ditions. 

The creative attribute of 
originality can also be de- 
veloped, or at least simulated, 
to the point where it meets the 
requirements of successful busi- 
ness operation. The secret is in 
the systematic use of questions, 

One of the most noticeable 
characteristics of highly crea- 
tive people is their overwhelm- 
ing curiosity. These people are 
always asking themselves, and 
others: “Why is this made this 
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way?” “Why do we follow this 
procedure?” “Is this object 
really necessary?” “How can 
we improve the way we do 
this?” Charles Kettering called 
it “systematically challenging 
the obvious.” 

The person who does not 
have this questioning ability 
will probably never be creative. 
But such a questioning ap- 
proach to life, or to business 
operations, is largely a matter 
of habit. Therefore, it is some- 
thing that can be learned. Al- 
most every business organiza- 
tion or business executive 
makes use of checklists in one 
form or another. Usually, these 
are just to remind us not to 
make any mistakes in an ac- 
cepted procedure. But another 
form of checklist can also be 
used to remind us not to forget 
to be original. This is made up 
of operational questions that 
challenge the obvious aspects 
of a problem. Using such check- 
lists to spur ideas can be the 
basis for forming the question- 
ing habit in an executive. 

Before going any further on 
this subject, it should be said 
that the executive should 
never forget that his question- 
ing must be done in a positive 
frame of mind. Too many 
people use such questions as a 
way of establishing their pres- 
ence in an organization. They 
never go after the answers— 
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they just raise the questions. 
The object of creative ques- 
tioning is to uncover new 
possibilities for better ways of 
doing things. The person who 
asks a creative question does 
so with the intention of trying 
to find the answer himself. 

The best type of checklist is 
one you make up yourself to 
fit your own types of problems 
of a recurring nature. Using 
such a checklist takes a cer- 
tain amount of initiative, how- 
ever. Just a mechanical use 
of a checklist does not produce 
originality. The purpose of 
such questions is to provide 
challenges to obvious ways of 
doing things. Therefore, the 
answers to these questions 
must be well thought out— 
even if the final answer is: 
“No; this is the best we can 
do right now.” 

Idea checklists can often be 
improvised, too. For instance, 
a .sales manager looking for 
new customers might get real 
benefit out of just leafing 
through the yellow pages of a 
telephone directory with an 
open mind. An office manager, 
trying to develop a more effi- 
cient utilization of office space, 
might get some ideas by pag- 
ing through a trade publica 
tion devoted to hotel or 
kitchen planning. Since you 
are simply trying to find new 
or different ways of solving 4 
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particular problem, you can 
never tell when or where you 
will find an idea you can bor- 
row. The originality may con- 
sist of the fact that this has 
never been used in your par- 
ticular field before—and if it 
will solve your problem, settle 
for that. 


Creative Flexibility 


The quality of creative flexi- 
bility is largely that of being 
willing to consider a wide vari- 
ety of approaches to a problem. 
This, in turn, is largely a matter 
of attitude. Rather than obsti- 
nately freezing onto one par- 
ticular idea, or a_ single 
approach to a problem, the 
flexible person starts out by 
remembering that if one solu- 
tion won’t work, he can always 
approach the problem from an- 
other angle. This is also called 
“creative expectancy”—mean- 
ing, the creative person just 
plain expects to solve the prob- 
lem, no matter how many fail- 
ures temporarily delay the 
solution. 

You can’t go far on the sub- 
ject of creative attitudes before 
running into the mental blocks 
that restrict or hamper creativ- 
ity. Dr. James E. Gates, dean 
of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of 
Georgia, has summed up these 
psychological quirks rather suc- 
cintly as “the way we feel about 
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things . . . the way we see 
things ... the way we think we 
ought to go about things.” 

Overcoming such mental 
blocks to creativity is, again, 
largely a matter of developing 
a healthy skepticism about the 
obvious. And the necessity to 
avoid being blocked makes a 
good case for having a syste- 
matic approach to solving prob- 
lems. 

As in checklists, the chances 
are that no one method for 
processing problems is going 
to serve every businessman’s 
needs. 

Again, the best method you 
can use will probably be one 
that you make up yourself to 
suit your own types of prob- 
lems. Therefore, the following 
method should be considered 
only as an example of what you 
might consider developing. 


Define the Problem 


If it is large and complex, 
break it down. It is much 
easier to handle a series of 
small problems than one big 
problem that may be dismaying 
in its apparent complexity. Be 
sure that you yourself suffi- 
ciently understand the problem 
before you try to solve it. Try 
to state it in 10 words or less. 
Try to state it several different 
ways. Try to explain it to 
someone completely unfamiliar 
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with it. Such devices can help 
clarify your own thinking. 


Get the Facts 

Study the conditions and re- 
lationships of the facts with a 
view as to how they will affect 
the value of any solutions you 
arrive at. You can’t know too 
much about the background of 
a real problem when you have 
the job of solving it, but resign 
yourself—no one ever has all 
the facts. Sometimes just a 
good, thorough study of facts 
will make the problem solution 
apparent. If so, you can then 
forget the rest of these steps. 
But if, after studying the back- 
ground and conditions of your 
problem you still don’t see a 
solution, then... 


Go After Ideas 

But lots of ideas—all you 
and anyone you can get to help 
can think up. It is characteris- 
tic of any kind of problem sus- 
ceptible to creative solution 
that there are many feasible 
solutions. The only guarantee 
you have that you will even- 
tually pick the best solution to a 
problem is by making sure that 
you have thought of every pos- 
sible solution. This is where 
idea fluency pays off. It is in 
this stage of the problem-solv- 
ing that you use the various 
spurs and idea-starting mech- 
anisms already outlined. And 
remember, don’t at this stage 
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let evaluation interfere with 
your idea-collecting. 


Use Incubation 

If you have labored over a 
problem, and haven’t as yet 
found a satisfactory solution, 
you run the risk of frustration. 
The best thing to do then is to 
get away from the problem— 
let up on your mind. Your con- 
scious mind is only a small part 
of the mental powers at your 
disposal. Back in the memory 
cells of your mind may be 
dozens of facts and associations 
that you have completely for- 
gotten about, and so haven't 
brought them into use on your 
particular problem. But they 
are still there in the subcon- 
scious. If you can just give 
them a chance, they may help 
you find the solution of your 
present problem. 

Incubation is commonly re- 
ferred to as “sleeping on the 
problem.” In actual practice, 
however, it may be just a 
matter of breaking away from 
your desk to take a walk to the 
water cooler, or timing your- 
self so that you can knock off 
your concentration to go to 
lunch. 


Evaluate Your Ideas 

No collection of ideas, by it- 
self, is worth anything until 
something is done with it. 
This means that plenty of cold- 
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blooded judicial thinking has 
to be exercised and some de- 
cisions made. If you follow the 
procedure of starting with a 
quantity of ideas, it is probably 
best to do the evaluating in two 
stages: first, screen the ideas 
roughly for “possibles,” “prob- 
ables,” and outright “impossi- 
bles.” Then, tighten up your 
evaluation on the _ probables 
and possibles. There is also 
plenty of room for imagina- 
tion in this decision-making 
phase. Often a seemingly im- 
possible idea may be suscepti- 
ble to a switch to make it use- 
able. Asking creative questions 
about bad ideas can often de- 
velop new ideas or approaches 
that will be useable. 

A final word on evaluation: 
You must learn to be objective. 
Too often, a person with a prob- 
lem will go through all the 
motions of being organized and 
methodical in orienting the 
problem, gathering his facts, 
collecting literally dozens of 
ideas, and then will throw all 
the previous work out the win- 
dow by adopting the idea he 
favored in the first place simply 
because he couldn’t maintain 
his objectivity to the end. 

Everything mentioned so far 
has concerned itself with what 
the executive can do to promote 
his own creativity. But no ex- 
ecutive operates in a vacuum. 
A good executive realizes that 


he must operate through other 
people. In trying to inspire 
other people to be more imag- 
inative or more creative, there 
are a few factors you will have 
to cope with. Recognizing that 
these exist is really the key to 
overcoming them, because an 
understanding of the situation 
will help you in planning your 
approach. 

Here are a few of the things 
that keep the average person 
from being creative: 


Natural Resistance to Change 

People get in a rut. They 
like the ruts they are in because 
they know them so well. 


Laziness 


Getting out of a rut requires 
effort. Creative thinking en- 
tails the hardest kind of mental 
effort. Unless there is some 
great incentive, and money is 
often not enough, people prefer 
the status quo. Life is so much 
simpler that way. 


Lack of Confidence 


This comes from lack of ex- 
perience. The organized effort 
to promote more creativity is a 
relatively new force in our cul- 
ture. You may as well assume 
that, up to now, no one has ever 
tried to encourage your workers 
to use their imaginations; no 
one has ever made them con- 
scious of ideas, or what ideas 
are, or how to go about having 
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them. You have the job of 
developing the confidence if 
you want the creativity. 


Fear of Ridicule 


This is ingrained in most peo- 
ple through having, at some 
time in the past, had their ideas 
laughed at or ignored. It is still 
common practice today to criti- 
cize or laugh at unusual or dif- 
ferent ideas before we have 
taken the time really to think 
about them and determine 
whether they are good or not. 
The executive who wants more 
ideas from his organization first 
has to create the atmosphere of 


encouragement and apprecia- 
tion of creativity—the climate 
of safety—the freedom to fail. 

No executive can inspire 
creativity if his own attitude 
toward it is skeptical. 

The creative atmosphere can- 
not be accomplished through 
a complete organization over- 
night—no matter how sold or 
willing the management. This 
is even more so in the case of 
a company that may not have 
been paying too much attention 
to workers and their ideas in 
the past. But one thing we do 
know: Creativity must come 
from the top. 
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N™ IF YOUR MENTAL SEAT BELTS ARE FASTENED .. . and if you're 


ready for the countdown . 


. . let’s start discussing some 


thoughts on “How to Become a Better Manager . . .” 


Just before leaving for Battle 
Creek today I saw one of the 
neighbor children, Bill Smith 
by name, fall down some stairs. 

I rushed over to him, picked 
him up, brushed off his coat 
and said: 





“Are you hurt, Bill?” 

“Nope, Mr. Schultz,” he said, 
smiling, “I was coming down 
anyway.” 

Now, Bill is an optimist. 

And so am I. 
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I believe in people. I believe 
there’s a treasury of hidden vir- 
tues within every man... and 
every woman. 

I believe most men and wom- 
en haven’t even begun to tap 
their own inherent creative 
talent. 

I believe, therefore, that the 
No. 1 responsibility of a good 
manager is his ability to lead 
and develop people. 
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e He’s not paid to be comfort- 
able. 

e He’s paid to produce—and 
he does! 

e He puts a high finish on 
every job he does. 

e He’s a real professional 
who knows the value of time— 
his and others. 

A good manager most cer- 
tainly has a happy blend of 


An address given by 
Whitt N. Schultz 
Speaking for 
The National Management Association 
Presented before the General Foods Management Club 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


People are important. 

You can do nothing without 
them—without their services, 
courtesies, kindnesses and the 
many other things they can and 
do give. 

Now, in addition to his over- 
all responsibility of leading and 
developing his people, I believe 
the good manager has an enor- 
mous capacity for work. 

@ He has drive. 

e He has the spirit to get 
things done. 

e He hits the job running. 


e@ He’s a doer... and nota 
stewer. 
e@ He’s a fix-it... not a nix-it 


person. 


technical competence and social 
skills: 

e He knows his job—because 
he’s constantly studying it... 
and working at it. 

e He works hard at improv- 
ing his day-to-day operations. 

e He takes the full time al- 
lowed to make a decision. If he 
has an hour to make a decision 
he takes the full hour. 


He has, of course, these im- 
portant social skills: 


e Good manners. 

e The art of smiling. 
e The art of listening. 
e The art of writing. 
e The art of speaking. 
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But... he listens a great deal 
more than he speaks. 

He remembers we have one 
mouth and two ears. That 
means we should do twice as 
much listening as talking! Fur- 
thermore, our ears are made to 
stay open. Our mouths can be 
shut! 

He is articulate. His timing 
is superb. 

Next, I believe, a good man- 
ager has the quality of leader- 
ship. 

He has the capacity for in- 
spiring others to help him get 
things done. 

He’s a man who has goals. 
High goals. 

He reaches for the stars. He 
helps his people do the same. 
Now they may not get a “star.” 
But they won’t come up with a 
handful of mud either. The fun 
comes in the reaching. The 
growth, too. 


Before tackling any assign- 
ment, he asks himself: ‘“What 
is the objective?” 


A top-notch manager has 
strong objectives. He makes 
them clear to himself first .. . 
and then he discusses them in 
depth with his people. 

A good manager is a good fol- 
lower, too. Being a conscien- 
tious follower, at times, is a 
part of good over-all leadership, 
in my opinion. 
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A good manager is also: 
e Humble. 
e He has humility. 


e He realizes he’s human, too. 
He’s not all knowing ... or 
omnipotent. 


In short, he knows when to 
command ...and when to con- 
sult. 


A good manager is a top per- 

former in his own work... and 

. at the same time he is a 
fine team player: 


e He must be a craftsman at 
his own job, of course. 


e But .. . he must be wide- 
minded and interested in many 
things outside of his job: For 
example: local, community, 
state, national and _ world 
affairs; the fine arts; politics 
and cther important activities. 


As a team player, he must be 
willing to make a sacrifice play 
now and then for the good of 
the team. 


And that reminds me of a 
sign I saw recently on the office 
wall of the young president of 
a several million dollar com- 
pany. That sign said: 

“There’s no end to the good 
we can all do if we don’t care 
who gets the credit.” 

That thought, it seems to me, 
should be a part of every man- 
ager’s philosophy. 

To continue, I’m convinced a 
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good manager is a developer of 
his people: 

e He’s available when needed 
to coach and to counsel. 

e He’s absent enough to give 
subordinates free rein 
with delegated authority. 

e He keeps his team briefed, 
informed on future plans, up- 
to-date on over-all company 
principles, policies, operating 
practices. 

e He gives maximum author- 
ity to his trained people—and 
he backs them up—all the way. 

A good manager is a creative 
thinker. 

e He knows how to think. 

e He has a positive and con- 
structive attitude and view- 
point toward a situation or a 
problem. 

e@ He looks for all the reasons 
for doing a desirable thing. 

e He looks on the plus side 
of life—with confidence. He 
says an enthusiastic “yes” to 
life. 

e At times he’s a non-con- 
formist. He knows conformity 
means stability and stagnation. 
He knows _ non-conformity 
means instability and progress. 

e He knows when to throw 
away the book of rules. 

e He knows when to stick to 
policy. 

e He realizes that you have 
to be “on fire” to create. 
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Now, in preparing this talk, 
I not only did a great deal of 
personal thinking about the 
importance of leading and de- 
veloping people but I also asked 
for—and got—ideas from these 
qualified people: 

e The president and execu- 
tive vice president of a grow- 
ing, multi-million dollar com- 
pany. 

e The vice president—per- 
sonnel—of a billion dollar cor- 
poration. 


e The assistant to the presi- 
dent of a billion, 500 million 
dollar firm. 

e And... employee informa- 
tion managers who work with 
over 40,000 people. 


After a good discussion with 
all of them during the last sev- 
eral years, I came up with these 
additional habits and character- 
istics of top managers. 

Here, then, are 10 more guide- 
posts for good managers. Each 
one, when used daily, will make 
all of us better managers, I 
believe. 

1. A good manager Observes 
with Application. He is sensi- 
tive to problems. He challenges 
the obvious. He looks at every- 
thing like it’s the first—and last 
—time he’ll ever see it. 

2. A good manager knows 


how to listen. He listens in a 
creative way. He listens with 
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enthusiasm. He listens with his 
ears, eyes and heart. 

3. He takes notes—and lots 
of them. He writes down ideas 
—his and others. He uses his 
“Idea Trap” to catch ideas . 
and his “Idea Bank” in which 
to store these captured ideas. 
He always has a pad of paper 
and a pencil at his bedside to 
capture ideas. 


4. He first tries to always un- 
derstand. Then— and only then 
—does he judge. 


5. A good manager is a be- 
liever. He’s a positive thinker. 
He looks first for the good in 
every person ... and in every 
situation . . . to give his critical 
judgment and his creative 
ability balance. He always an- 
ticipates achievement. He is 
enthusiastic. He always sees 
the human side. His Human 
Engineering Quotient is high. 
He realizes he can do nothing 
without people. 


6. A good manager picks a 
time and a place to THINK 
each day. He knows nowadays 
you have to think your way up. 
He realizes he has 1,440 minutes 
per day, 168 hours per week and 
he uses this invaluable, irre- 
placeable time wisely, budget- 
ing it smartly to allow THINK 
time every day. He realizes 
that nowadays you either think 
or sink. He knows you’ve got 
to do a lot of headwork in to- 
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day’s work. He’s constantly 
stretching his mind and build- 
ing up his brain power. 

7. A good manager knows 
how to organize his approach 
to problems. He locates the 
problem. He writes it down so 
it’s perfectly clear to him. He 
then studies it—with an open 
mind. He remembers the mind 
is like a parachute—it doesn’t 
work unless it’s open. He there- 
fore always challenges the ob- 
vious. He always wants to find 
a better way. 


8. A good manager has a 
high D.I.I.Q.—Daily Idea In- 
terruption Quota: He realizes 
that nothing is done. He knows 
the creative frontiers are wider 
than ever before. That is, he 
welcomes ideas from everyone 
and from everywhere on how 
to do the job better. He estab- 
lishes a creative climate around 
him, always thus permitting 
people and ideas to grow. Yes, 
the good manager listens to all 
ideas—wild or mild, crackpot or 
crackerjack! 


9. A good manager sets his 
goals and his standards high. 
He expects the best from him- 
self—and from others. But he 
remembers the definition of a 
good Christian: “A person who 
is hard on himself... and easy 
on others.” He sets personal 
deadlines for his own goals and 
objectives. He thinks up, out, 
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forward. He does his tomorrow 
thinking—T-O-D-A-Y. 

10. Finally, a good manager 
uses his spare time wisely. He 
realizes most great books, great 
ideas, great inventions were 
created in the inventors’, or the 
creators,’ spare time. He uses 
his off-the-job hours profitably 
by improving his mind, his job 
skill, his community. 

Summing up then, I believe a 
manager needs all of the char- 
acteristics I’ve mentioned. 

But, most of all, he must 
know how to work with and 
through people. 

He must be inspirational. 

He must be a hard worker 
himself. 

He must study and know the 
human side of the job as well 
as the technical. 

He must be a kind, thought- 
ful, considerate person—and a 
leader and a developer of his 
people. 

In short, he’s always on the 
lookout for the best in his peo- 
ple. 

And, as he discovers these 
talents, he encourages them, 
helps them to grow in the crea- 
tive climate he creates. 

Yes, the good manager cer- 
tainly is kind, skillful, hard- 
working and creative—and a 
proven builder of men and 
ideas .... 


“Well—back to the 
drawing board!” 
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ACT on FACT 





by James Black 


Alexander Martin (name fictitious) faced a bleak future. He 
was 49 years old, married, the father of four children. For 10 
years he had been a productive employee of the “X” Manufactur- 
ing Company. Now he was on the street—dismissed. 


“My record,” thought Martin 
bitterly, “is unblemished. Not 
once have I been disciplined. 
Not once have I been warned 
about even a minor offense. Yet 
here I am—fired. My super- 
visor really threw the book at 
me for what I did. I don’t be- 
lieve the cost amounted to five 
dollars, either. It doesn’t seem 
fair. I’m going to see the 
union.” 

That’s exactly what Alex 
Martin did. He filed a grievance 
which eventually came before 
an arbitrator. But before tak- 
ing up the “pros and cons” of 
the case, let’s backtrack and 
follow the events that led to 
his dismissal. 

About six months prior to the 
date of his termination, Martin 
had come up with a bright idea 
on how to beat inflation. He 
ground pennies down to the 
size of dimes and used them in 





the various vending machines 
around the plant. Candy bars, 
coffee, cigarettes were his for 
a fraction of their retail cost. 
Moreover, there was the bonus 
of the occasional nickels that 
were returned to him as change 
for his bogus dimes. 

Perhaps Martin wasn’t the 
only “hot change artist” in the 
plant, but this much is fact. The 
company collected 2,744 “filed 
down” pennies during the 
months the employee was 
known to be operating. Fur- 
thermore, after his dismissal 
the practice stopped. 

“Tt was a headache, all right,” 
said Martin’s supervisor. “The 
situation got so out of hand that 
we were forced to call the 
Treasury Department to send 
an agent to investigate. That’s 
how we caught Martin red- 
handed. I called him into my 
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office, where in the presence of 
the Treasury representative we 
confronted him with the evi- 
dence. He confessed. Martin 
was discharged under one of 
our rules which says, ‘Fighting 
or other disorderly conduct 
while on company property is 
punishable by discharge.’ 

“Defacing United States coins 
is a federal offense. But that 
was between Martin and the 
government. I suppose the 
Treasury didn’t think the case 
was serious enough to warrant 
prosecution. Maybe it believed 
that Martin’s discharge from his 
job was sufficient punishment. 
At any rate, I have not heard 
of legal proceedings against the 
employee.” 


The Arguments at Arbitration 


The union in its defense could 
not deny any of the essential 
facts of the case against the 
employee. Martin readily ad- 
mitted he had “ground down” 
pennies and used them as dimes 
in vending machines. He 
claimed, however, that this was 
common practice, adding that 
he doubted if the total amount 
of pennies he had “doctored” 
exceeded 12. 

“You can see,” argued the 
union, “that the offense in- 
volved is relatively trivial. The 
company’s loss was not sub- 
stantial.” 

Then the union fell back on 
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a technicality, saying, “The 
charge against Alex Martin was 
improperly drawn. He was dis- 
missed for a violation of a rule 
which the company classified 
as an ‘intolerable offense.’ How- 
ever, his act falls into either of 
the following two company 
categories of rule violations—a 
‘major offense’ or a ‘minor of- 
fense.’ If the company had de- 
cided to apply rules that come 
under either of these two head- 
ings in such a drastic manner, 
the grievant was entitled to 
notice of such intention. Martin 
did not receive this notice. An 
employee who has the excellent 
record that Martin possesses 
should not be punished in such 
an extreme manner for a first 
offense. Therefore he should 
be returned to his job without 
loss of seniority.” 

You will note that the union 
did not attempt to win back 
for its member the wages he 
had lost while his case was 
being taken through the griev- 
ance procedure and at last to an 
arbitrator. It sought only a 
decision which would restore 
to Martin his job. In doing so 
it relied heavily on an emo- 
tional appeal plus the alleged 
technical error it had cited in 
the supervisor’s charge. The 
company countered these argu- 
ments in the following state- 
ment: 


“Martin’s offense certainly 
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qualifies as ‘disorderly conduct.’ 
If the supervisor had wished he 
could have selected an even 
more serious rule violation than 
the one he chose. The deface- 
ment of United States coins and 
the use of them to obtain mer- 
chandise and/or legal coins in 
excess of their worth can hard- 
ly be called a ‘minor’ offense 
regardless of the amount in- 
volved, which we believe to be 
considerably more than the 
employee claims as the extent 
of his violation. The company 
has no obligation to employees 
to notify them in advance that 
they will be discharged for dis- 
honesty. Dishonesty is gener- 
ally prohibited in the rules, and 
discharge for it may be taken 
for granted. Furthermore, a 
severe penalty is called for in 
this case. We want to end a 
seriously dishonest practice. 
Our supervisor did not abuse 
his discretion. Neither his ac- 
tion nor the supporting of man- 
agement was discriminatory or 
arbitrary. Therefore Martin’s 
dismissal should stand.” 


The Arbitrator’s Decision 


The arbitrator considered, 
“There is no argument about 
the facts. The employee admits 
his guilt. He bases his case on 
an alleged technical error in the 
charge against him. He asks for 
leniency, citing his record as an 
extenuation of his act. Martin’s 


record is a good one. This is his 
first offense. But his violation 
is serious. 

“The union asks that I con- 
sider another rule as more ap- 
plicable to Martin’s breach of 
regulations than the one under 
which he was dismissed. This 
rule describes a violation that 
is considered a “major” of- 
fense. But under the company’s 
classification of offenses an em- 
ployee can be given a suspen- 
sion instead of a discharge for 
an act of this kind. The rule 
says, ‘Making and/or repairing 
personal tools, gadgets, etc., 
on company property without 
proper authorization from the 
department head is forbidden.’ 

“I cannot accept the union’s 
reasoning. There can be no 
doubt that there is considerably 
more involved in this offense 
than ‘repairing a personal tool 
or gadget.’ Although the a- 
mount of money involved in 
Martin’s act is small, the offense 
can hardly be considered any- 
thing less than gravely serious, 
since it concerns not only a dis- 
honest act which caused loss 
and hardship to the company, 
but also constitutes a violation 
of both federal and state law, 
for which a heavy fine and im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary 
are prescribed penalties. Even 
though Martin, because he is a 
first offender, may be exempted 
from prosecution by the gov- 
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ernment, or, if nrosecuted, dealt 
with lightly, his offense must 
still be listed as ‘intolerable’ 
under the company’s specific 
definition of that type of of- 
fense. 

“Therefore I must accept the 
company’s point of view that 
the charge against employee 
Martin is accurately drawn. 
‘Disorderly conduct’ is called an 
‘intolerable’ offense under the 
company’s code of regulations. 
It has been accepted as such by 
the union. Martin’s supervisor 
could have charged him under 
three other rules which are 
classified as ‘intolerable’ and for 
which the penalty is dismissal. 
They are: sabotage, theft, 
abuse of company property. He 
chose a rule that applied to the 
case but did not carry as severe 
a stigma. The rules are written 
in such a manner as to leave 
substantial discretion to the 
company or a supervisor in the 
choice of a course of action. 
Martin should be gratified his 
supervisor didn’t charge him 
with theft. 

“Discharge is a severe pen- 
alty. Loss of a permanent job 
may well be more hurtful to a 
man than would be a first con- 
viction of a major crime in the 
courts, particularly in view of 
probaticn prospects of first of- 
fenders. However, despite the 
fact that the penalty here is 
more severe than I deem neces- 


sary to attain the desired ends, 
I understand that in a plant 
honesty and_ trustworthiness 
must have a high priority. 
Therefore management’s act 
cannot be termed unreasonable. 

“T have no wish to substitute 
my judgment for the com- 
pany’s, but I suggest that man- 
agement consider the possibility 
of rehiring Alex Martin, if 
there is a job opening for which 
he is qualified. He has been a 
good employee—steady, reli- 
able, productive. This seems to 
have been his first slip. It is 
unlikely that he will slip again 
if he is given the opportunity 
to redeem himself. The ‘dis- 
charge’ would still stand on his 
record. His 10 years of senior- 
ity are sacrificed. That seems to 
me punishment enough. How- 
ever, this is only a suggestion. 
The company must decide 
whether it will temper justice 
with humanity. Therefore, the 
grievance is denied. The dis- 
charge stands.” 


The Importance of Court 
Procedure 


Whether or not the company 
accepted the arbitrator’s sug- 
gestion and rehired Alex Martin 
the record doesn’t state. True, 
you can’t help but feel sorry for 
him. It’s always foolish to be 
dishonest. But principles aside, 
the employee showed poor 
judgment to risk his reputa- 
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tion and his future for what he 
claimed were only pennies. 

At the same time his case 
points up the need for extreme 
care in drawing up a case 
against an employee which, if 
proven, will lead to his dis- 
missal. It must be technically 
accurate—there can be no slips. 
If the union finds a procedural 
error it may be successful in re- 
versing, or at least modifying, 
the punishment given to a 


guilty employee. Arbitrators 
are human and will give the 
discharged employee the benefit 
of the doubt if there is any. 

Alex Martin’s supervisor un- 
derstood his labor relations re- 
sponsibilities. His charge was 
accurate. He followed pro- 
cedure. The arbitrator, despite 
his admitted sympathy for the 
employee, had no other reason- 
able course but to sustain the 
punishment. 


This case is based on one that appeared in the Labor Relations Reporter. 
It has been altered slightly to illustrate certain principles of supervision. 











“Well, look at it this way . . 





. if you earn only $2500 a year, 
think how much you save on income tax!” 
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Giant Condenser Delivered 

A 110,000 sq. ft. surface con- 
denser was recently delivered 
to Louisiana Power & Light 
Co., by American-Standard In- 
dustrial Division, Detroit, Mich. 

The new condenser is des- 
tined for installation at the 
Little Gypsy Steam Electric 
Station, 35 miles north of New 
Orleans on the Mississippi 
River. Planned to be the first 
fully automatic power station, 
the unit is designed to condense 
1,410,000 lbs. of steam per hour 
with a back pressure of 2.65 
inches of Mercury absolute. 

The condenser design is based 
on a special modular construc- 
tion that greatly reduces erec- 
tion time at the power station 
site. The modular units in- 
clude four water boxes, the 
steam inlet plenum, and the 
shell chamber which is divided 
into four sections. As you might 
guess, it required six railroad 
flatears to ship the major con- 
denser components to the erec- 
tion site. 


Industry's Best Production Tools 

The safety of a worker’s fin- 
gers is the subject of a new 
pamphlet published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

The pamphlet, entitled, “A 
Simple Do-It-Yourself Project,” 
deals in a humorous manner 
with a grim subject, the loss of 
fingers. 

Cartoons, humor, brief words 
and bright colors, are the ingre- 
dients that will make workers 
read, understand and remember 
the do’s and don’ts for keeping 
their fingers out of harm’s way, 
at work and at home. 

If interested in this free 
pamphlet write to the National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


Sign of the Astronaut 


An attractive sextant design, 
is the symbol decorating unique 
paper-fabric tray mats adopted 
for meal service on United Air 
Lines’ new DC-8 Jet Main- 
liner planes. 

The mats, made of Dura- 
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Weve, a development of the 
Scott Paper Co., are used in 
three sizes, one with a small 
meal tray for serving entrees, 
a medium size mat to line black 
plastic trays for coffee service, 
and a large size (shown in the 
picture) for the main meal 


wan 
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trays. 

The sextant design is printed 
in black on a contrasting, soft 
pink background. The Dura- 
Weve material feels and looks 
like cloth, can be thrown away 
after each use and is highly 
absorbent. 








NEXT MONTH IN MANAGE 


A woman past 50 proves experience 
and initiative are valuable at any age. 


An example for any line of work... . 
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Bond-Seal, New Plastic a 
Adhesive 

A plastic adhesive which ad- 
heres to most metals but has a 
non-metallic base, has been pro- 
duced by Beetle Plastics of 
Crompton & Knowles. 

It is intended for watertight 
and oiltight repairs on metals 
and other materials when non- 
conductivity and resistance to 
acids and alkalies is needed. 
Specifically developed for use 
in electronic applications where 
adhesives containing metallic 
fillers are not acceptable, Bond- 
Seal shows superior adhesive 
qualities with iron, steel, alu- 
minum, wood, glass, concrete 











and polyester laminates. With 
steel, it has tested up to 3,000 
pounds in tensile shear. 
Packaged in two six ounce 
tubes, the company believes 
that within its limitations, 
Bond-Seal has no superior. 








ARCHITECTURAL MUTATION—This 
structure—called a Tensegrity Tower 
—demonstrates designer Buckminster 
Fuller's theory that buildings designed 
to capitalize primarily on steel’s ten- 
sile strength properties can be far 
lighter and stronger. Conventionally, 
buildings hang together because of 
their compressive strength. Now on 
display at New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, the Tower is 36 feet tall, 
weighs only 85 pounds. Fuller claims 
structures built on the Tension-Integ- 
rity principle would demonstrate amaz- 
ing property of growing stronger with 
size. 








TH ANNUAL 
NMA 
BOWLING CLASSIC AND 
TELEGRAPHIC TOURNAMENT 





Sponsored by 
Lima Management Club. Inc.. 


at Westgate Lanes, Lima. Ohio 


March 19, 20, 26 and 27 


and 


April 2 and 3, 1960 


Bona fide members of the NMA who bow! in an 
ABC-sanctioned league will bowl three games 
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